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HE DOES NOT WALK ALONE, 


HAM, N. C. 


Let some man, beaten down by his business or his marriage or his 
foolish habits, come to his minister for help. If the minister has 
never known within himself anything of the power of God and 
says to his visitor, “Man, what you need to do is to pray about 
this thing,” the man will know that he has come to the wrong 
place for help. But if that man of God knows anything of the 
power of God; if prayer for him has been a plugging in on divine 
resources, if his life is a channel into which a strength stronger 
than his own has been flowing, then it will flow on through and 
touch the other. And when he says to his visitor, ““My friend, let 
us take a few minutes and kneel down and close our eyes and 
open the door into the unseen and let Christ come in and put 
his hand upon our shoulders and his strength into our need,” 
when that man gets up to leave, he will know that he has been 
in touch with the power of God, and as he walks he goes not 
alone; there are two, and the other is God.—JoHN A. REDHEAD 
in Letting God Help You, soon to be published by Abingdon 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Defense of Divided Church Is Advanced 





“Reprehensible Arrogance” 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Surely Christians, of all people, might 
be expected to invoke charitable judg- 
ments and to avoid intemperate language, 
but a disappointing number of them are 
without qualms in asserting that their 
views on some matter at issue reflect the 
will of God, while the holders of contrary 
views are in some way manifesting the 
workings of sin. The most recent in- 
stance that I have observed of this really 
reprehensible arrogance may be found on 
page 7 of the September 2, 1957, issue of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, in a para- 
graph headed, “The Church and Unity.” 
(From the book, The Nature and Mission 
of the Church, by Donald G. Miller,—Eds. ) 

It is my own deep conviction that pres- 
ent-day divisions within the Protestant 
family are, in the main, entirely com- 
patible with the best Christian principles, 
and that, far from constituting a denial 
of the aspiration of our Lord and Master, 
they are a source of immense vitality 
within the household of faith. 

Briefly: 

1. “Disunity” provides those who differ 
from one another in matters of theological 
detail a community of those whose beliefs 
and emphases they can fully share. It is 
clear from the whole history of the church 
that there is room for an enormous num- 
ber of different understandings about such 
matters as the nature of the sacraments, 
the nature of the ministry, and a host of 
other things—all within the sphere of a 
perfectly acceptable degree of orthodoxy. 
When believers cease to differ about such 
matters, it will be because they have 
stopped thinking about them, and the day 
when the kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdom of our Lord will be 
receding rather than drawing nearer. 

2. “Disunity” provides a diversity of 
patterns of worship that matches the di- 
versity in tastes and temperaments that 
exists among Christians. The services of 
one denomination appeal to one man’s 
heart and mind, those of another to an- 
other’s. It would be as unfortunate if 
one homogeneous Protestant church were 
to emerge as it would be if only one type 
of automobile were to be offered for sale, 
although this might in the judgment of 
its designer embody the best features of 
all, 

3. “Disunity” fosters the best of all 
kinds of rivalry, which is emulation in 
well-doing. Christian service is better 
performed by a number of competing 
groups than it would be by a great, monop- 
olistic, neo-catholic church. Competition 
is, of course, sometimes wasteful. But few 
will deny that out of it generally comes 
a better product. 

To take our Lord’s prayer that all may 
be one, and interpret this as a call for 
the submergence of twentieth century de- 
nominational loyalties, is the sheerest 
anachronism. No such denominational- 
ism as now exists was present or fore- 
seeable in the first century of our era, 
when Jesus and the apostles taught, and 
there is no reason for supposing that 
they would have any disposition to de- 
plore it. 

It is true enough that many un-Chris- 
tian attitudes are to be found in con- 
temporary Protestantism. It is also true 


that there are some areas, such as the 
foreign mission fields, where competition 
is prohibitively wasteful or actively un- 
wise. But the efforts of reformers would 
much more wisely be addressed to the de- 
velopment of the highest degree of com- 
ity between organized denominations than 
to perverse attempts to achieve organiza- 
tional unity. 
ARTHUR F. STOCKER. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
(Editorial, page 8) 


About Church Officers 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

The government of the Presbyterian 
Church is dependent upon capable and 
consecrated men known as “elders.” There 
are two classes of elders—“teaching” and 
“ruling.” The teaching elder, better 
known as the minister, is required to 
have four years of college and three years 
of seminary training plus an extensive 
examination by the presbytery before he 
can serve as a teaching elder. The Ruling 
Elder’s preparation is often completely 
lacking or given in a very brief and hap- 
hazard fashion and his examination con- 
fined to the answering of the questions 
for ordination as presented in the Book 
of Church Order. 

The fact that these two classes, differ- 
ing so greatly in training and often in 
consecration, serve with equal voice and 
vote in church courts contributes to divi- 
sion, misunderstanding and mistrust. The 
fact that heavy responsibility is placed 
on unprepared shoulders has been a deter- 
rent to the church. 

The teaching elder must retire at age 
70. The ruling elder may go many years 
past age 70, be inactive by reason of in- 
firmity or indifference and still be carried 
on active status as a ruling elder. If he 
will not agree to be made “elder emeri- 
tus” and the Session does not wish to 
incur his or family displeasure, his place 
cannot be filled by an active officer and 
here again the work of the church suffers. 


SUGGESTIONS: 

1. Mandatory retirement to status of 
“elder emeritus” at age 75. 

2. Mandatory adoption of limited term 
(rotary plan) of service with one year 
ineligibility. 

3. A presbytery-established minimum 
program of officer training and examina- 
tion required before installation of officer 
—even if previously ordained and in- 
stalled. 

4. A presbytery program of officer train- 
ing on a continuing basis. 

5. Granting powers of an “evangelist” 
to ministers serving in areas where offi- 
cer training is not accepted. 

NAME. 


Faith Healers 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Do you have a copy of your paper 
containing information on the healing 
campaigns going on around the country? 
I would appreciate any information... . 

CoBoconkK, ONTARIO. 





Please send 100 copies of “What About 
the Faith Healers?” 
Paris, Mo. 


P. I. Q. Quiz 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Do you still have any of the leaflets— 
WHAT’S YOUR P. I. Q.? (Presbyterian 
I. Q.) 

We would like to have 100 of them for 
use at a family night supper meeting. 

Conway, ARK. 





Please send us 30 copies of your quiz, 
“What’s Your PIQ?” to use at the next 
meeting of our women. 

SILSBEE, TEXAS. 

NOTE—October is Protestant Press 
Month—a good time to use this quiz at 
church meetings. Usable quantities pro- 
vided free of charge. 


Ben Rose Article 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


Please send me three copies of “Racial 
Segregation in the Church” by Ben L. 
Rose (OUTLOOK June 24 and reprinted). 
If there have been more recent issues 
which have as poignantly considered our 
problem of racial integration, I would be 
glad to have copies. 

Having lived for 30 years in the South 
(though a native of Grand Rapids and a 
Presbyterian), I am deeply concerned 
about all the problems and progress of 
our colored brothers as well as the suffer- 
ings of our friends with the Christian out- 
look upon it all. 

Having seen your June 24 number when 
visiting in our former town in Arkansas, 
we have been impressed with the help 
from its fair and open discussion of the 
problem. My husband is a Southerner 
by birth and I know how understanding 
and Christian (in view) many of our 
dear Southern folk are and how guilty of 
much segregation we here in the North 


are too. 
Niles, Mich. (NAME) 





To THE OUTLOOK: 

Please send us 100 copies of Racial Seg- 
regation in the Church. We want to place 
them in packets in Christian Social Ac- 
tion materials for the ministers in our 
conference. 

EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN. 
Friendly Lake, N. Y. 





I have read, re-read and even taught 
the article, Racial Segregation in the 
Church, written by Dr. Ben L. Rose. I 
find it excellent. 

SouTH Bosron, Va. 


100 copies—Memphis, Tenn. 
25—Memphis, Tenn. 
12—Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 
100—Charleston, W. Va. 
25—Elkton, Va. 
100—Petersburg, Va. 
12—New Orleans, La. 
30—Hampton, Va. 
25—Norfolk, Va. 
25—Columbus, Ga. 
15—Iva, S. C. 
15—Brownwood, Texas 
15—Wadesboro, N. C. 
20—Paris, Mo. 
20—Rocky Mount, N. C. 
—and many more. 
NOTE—Price of this 32-page pamphlet: 
25¢; 5 or more, 20¢ each; $15 per 100. 


Thank You 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


I enjoy reading the issues of THE PREs- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK that come to my desk. 
The articles are enlightening and inter- 
esting. 

CLEVES, OHIO0. 


THE SERERTTERIEN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va, Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 


Publishers Inc., North 


Sixth Street, Richmond 19, 


Telephone s6-1371; night 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 


Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


Missourr SyNop LUTHERANS may 
reconsider their decision not to join the 
Lutheran World Federation, according to 
a high-ranking official. The LWF As- 
sembly in Minneapolis appealed for 
such a reconsideration and a recent con- 
ference between leaders of both groups 
encouraged the prospects of membership. 
... THE U. S. DEPARTMENT of Justice 
has announced that a St. Louis, Mo., 
federal grand jury has indicted a Buck- 
lin, Mo., printing firm on charges of 
defrauding church and fraternal groups 
in a directory-publishing scheme. Church 
groups were persuaded to help solicit 
advertising for directories that were never 
delivered. Total loss is set at $250,000. 
... ROMAN CATHOLIC junior and senior 
high school students in St. Louis, Mo., 
are forbidden to single-date at drive-in 
theatres under terms of a code drawn 
up by the archidiocesan Commission on 
Youth. . . . METHODIsSTs are inaugurat- 
ing a “Sunday school by mail” program, 
with study helps sent free to families 
enrolling, particularly in isolated areas. 
. . - Moravians, in their international 
General Synod, have approved condi- 
tions for a merger of its Czechoslovakia 
Province and the Evangelical Church of 
the Czech Brethren. . . . TWO WHITE 
STUDENTS have enrolled at Knoxville 
College, a United Presbyterian Negro 
college. The students are attending un- 
der an exchange program with Wilming- 
ton, Ohio, College, a Quaker institution. 
... LAUCHLAN MacLean Watt, former 
Moderator of the Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, died recently in Glasgow 
at the age of 90. . . . SourHERN Bap- 
TISTS have named a liaison man to work 
in their expansion program in Canada. 
. . . Brooks Hays, Congressman from 
Arkansas, who arranged the recent meet- 
ing between President Eisenhower and 
Arkansas’ Governor Faubus on the Little 
Rock school situation, has been praised 
by Clarence W. Cranford, president of 
the American (Northern) Baptist Con- 
vention. Mr. Hays’ work was called “a 
good example of Christian piety com- 
bined with action.” Dr. Cranford is 
pastor of the church Mr. Hays attends 
in Washington. . . . LUTHERANS are re- 
ported, following a recent conference, 
as making progress in efforts to unite 
four of their denominations: United, Au- 
gustana, Finnish Evangelical and Amer- 
ican Evangelical Lutheran Churches. 











Congregation Achieves 
“Mission by Fission” 


ToRONTO (RNS)—‘“Mission by fis- 
sion” was accomplished here when Re- 
deemer Lutheran church split its ten- 
year-old congregation of 400 four ways 
instead of attempting to enlarge the 
church. 

Members moved into three new mis- 
sions on the eastern, western and north- 
western edges of the city. Only those 
within easy reach of Redeemer church 
will continue to worship there. 

Heretofore, people came from all over 
Toronto to attend Redeemer. 

The split-up is believed to be the first 
such action in the history of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 


P.D. Miller, Jr. Is 
Named USCC President 


Patrick D. Miller, Jr., Atlanta, Ga., 
was elected president of the United Stu- 
dent Christian Council at its recent an- 
nual meeting. He is in the middle class 
at Union Seminary in Virginia. 

Delegates to the USCC General As- 
sembly in Wooster, Ohio, called upon 
President Eisenhower to declare an 18- 
month moratorium on atomic weapons 
testing. This was in response to a letter 
from Japanese student Christians re- 
questing that the USCC seek to end the 
testing of atomic weapons. It pledged 
the students to work for a permanent 
cessation of the tests. 

The assembly also created a commis- 
sion designed to bring the “Christian 
faith to bear upon the socio-political 
problems of the day.” It will gather 
information about such problems as in- 
tegration, nationalism and disarmament. 
The material will then be coordinated 
and through the commission united 
strategy will be proposed. 

Congress was urged to adopt immi- 
gration laws that will not discriminate 
against refugees and immigrants ‘“‘in 
terms of color or national origin,” and 
the USCC constituency was called upon 
to work through local groups “for pas- 
sage of legislation to permit Hungarian 
parolees to be eligible for U. S. citizen- 
ship.” 

Delegates voted to continue studying 
the possibility of merging three national 
student groups that are affiliated with 
the National Council of Churches—the 
USCC, the Interseminary Movement and 
the Student Volunteer Movement. 


Charlotte Incident Is 
Deplored by Presbytery 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. (RNs)—Catawba 
Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, “deploring” incidents which led 
to the withdrawal of a 15-year-old Ne- 
gro girl from Charlotte’s previously all- 
white Harding High School, said “threats 
and abuses of any kind will not alter our 
stand that all men are God’s children.” 

The presbytery, meeting here, was 
commenting on the decision of Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Counts to withdraw their 
daughter, Dorothy, from the school after 
she had been jeered, spat upon and was 
the target of thrown objects. 

“We deplore such an incident,” the 
presbytery said, “because this decent, 
dignified American girl from a Christian 
home was not surrounded by proper pro- 
tection from the authorities at Harding 
High School.’ 

The Presbyterian leaders said that “in 
following through on the policy” of the 
denomination’s Genera] Assembly “‘in the 
abolishing of all discrimination and seg- 
regation, we rededicate our work, and if 
necessary our lives, to Christian prin- 
ciples—which uphold the rights and dig- 
nity of the individual before God and 
men.” 

The girl’s father, a minister, is an 
instructor in religion at Johnson C. 
Smith University here. 


Birmingham Presbytery 
Regrets Racial Incidents 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. (RNS)—Birming- 
ham Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., expressed deep regret over 
recent “inflammatory incidents” between 
whites and Negroes and called upon its 
members and Christians of all denomina- 
tions “to join in a united approach to this 
common problem.” 

The resolution also put the presbytery 
on record as registering “our personal 
sense of failure to bring about a better 
Christian society through the witness of 
our branch of the Christian Church.” 

It pledged the renewal “‘of our earnest 
prayers and best influence toward a bet- 
ter day of actions governed by law and 
by the spirit of Christ.” 

The presbytery instructed its ministers 
to communicate the contents of the reso- 
lution to their churches and voted to send 
copies of it to the Birmingham news- 
papers. 

It was doing this, the presbytery said, 








so that “all who are interested may know 
that both Christ and his followers are 
deeply concerned about the social events 
and lamentable incidents which involve 
us all in this day of tension and unrest.” 


Oral Roberts Programs 
Bring Formal Complaints 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (rNs)—The Na- 
tional Association for Better Radio and 
Television has asked the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to conduct a 


public hearing on whether the license of 
TV Station KCOB of Los Angeles should 
be renewed. The association charged 
that the station carries several funda- 
mentalist religious programs that are 
inimical to the public interest. 

It singled out for special criticism 
“faith healing” programs of evangelist 
Oral Roberts which the group alleged are 
“misleading and defrauding the public.” 

The association, a non-profit group 
with headquarters in California, also 
criticized KCOB for allegedly permitting 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by perscns 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Wm. B. 
Oglesby, of the faculty of Union Seminary 
in Virginia, and Marshall C. Dendy, execu- 
tive secretary of the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Board of Christian Education. 


WOMEN PREACHING 


What do Presbyterians think of 
women preaching ? 


OcLEsBy: Of course, it depends on 
what Presbyterians the questioner had 
in mind, and whether by “Presbyterian” 
the questioner meant some official body 
or individual Presbyterians. The Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., which is com- 
monly called the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, obviously doesn’t think very 
much of women preachers, at least in the 
Presbyterian Church, because recently 
they voted not to ordain women as elders 
and, by inference, this means that they 
don’t believe women can be preachers. 
On the other hand the Presbyterian 
church, USA, which is commonly called 
the Northern Presbyterian Church, dees 
have ordained women preachers, although 
not very many. If you argue by in- 
ference, however, you could say that cer- 
tain Presbyterians believe that it would be 
all right to have women preachers because 
almost half of the (U.S.) presbyteries 
voted to ordain women as elders, which 
indicates that at least some would feel 
that way. I think it would have to be 
said in the last regard that the Presbyte- 
rian Church has never made any state- 
ment about women preachers in other 
denominations, and I am sure that the 
church will not. It is a matter for each 
denomination to decide, and I am sure 
the church is willing for any other church 
to have women preachers if it wants to. 

DeNby: One of the interesting things 
to me, however, is the fact that we 
appoint our women to be evangelists and 
foreign missionaries and they do prac- 
tically the same thing that our ministers 
do when they are overseas. I think there 
is a lot of inconsistency about our prac- 
tice. 

Octessy: That is, on the foreign field 


they can do it, but over here at home 
somehow we feel it is not quite decent 
and in order. 

DeNpby: Not in the pulpit, at least. 

MoperATOR: But when they come 
back home they occupy the pulpit, at 
least some of them do. In fact, it has 
not been long since I heard one in the 
pulpit on a Sunday morning telling what 
she was doing as a missionary in Africa. 

OcLeEsBy: Which would mean that not 
all Presbyterians think women should 
keep silent in the churches. 


PRAYER FOR THE DEAD 


Is it a sin to pray for a person after 
the person is dead? 

Denpy: I don’t suppose anyone feels 
that he is completely competent to pass 
judgment on the motives and faith of 
man. I am very reluctant to say that it 
is sinful for us to pray for a person 
after the person is dead. One of the 
great Protestant churches has this pray- 
er in its Prayer Book: ‘‘O God, whose 
mercies cannot be numbered; accept our 
prayers on behalf of the soul of thy 
servant departed, and grant him an en- 
trance into the land of light and joy, in 
the fellowship of thy saints; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” This, in a 
sense, is praying for those who are dead, 
but this question poses a problem for us. 
There is no basis for us to believe that 
the prayers we offer for those who are 
dead can deliver them from the curse of 
sin if they departed from this life as 
unbelievers. I know of no passage in 
Scripture which justifies a belief that 
the prayers of man on earth can change 
the state of a man’s soul in eternity. I 
am quite sure, therefore, that so far as 
I am concerned it is a delusion to pre- 
sume that by fervent prayer on the part 
of the living the state of departed souls 
can be changed. We are encouraged to 
pray for those who are with us, and en- 
couraged to believe that the effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man avail- 
eth much. I think the future belongs to 
God and we would do well to leave it 
with him and confine our activities to 
the life of which we are now a part in 
which we help and are encouraged to 
pray for one another. 


religious broadcasters to make repeated 
solicitations for funds. It further main- 
tained that the station does not provide 
time for discussion of both sides of con- 
troversial issues. 

In connection with its charges against 
the Oral Roberts programs the associa- 
tion submitted to the FCC the results of 
a recent poll of doctors, psychiatrists and 
Protestant ministers in the Los Angeles 
area. It said 88.6 per cent of the clergy- 
men who responded opposed the Roberts 
broadcasts, only 3.8 per cent approved 
them, and 7.6 per cent gave qualified ap- 
proval. 

Every doctor and psychologist who 
answered the questionnaire criticized the 
Roberts programs, the association added. 

The group also cited unfavorable ar- 
ticles on Mr. Roberts which it said had 
appeared in national magazines. 


Mrs. Smythe Receives 
High Japanese Award 


Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, who recently 
retired after serving since 1916 as a mis- 
sionary to Japan, was awarded the Em- 
peror’s Medal of the Order of the Sacred 
Treasure. Mrs. Smythe, and her hus- 
band who died in 1941, are the only 
Presbyterian, U. S., missionaries to re- 
ceive what is considered the highest honor 
that Japan can give to foreigners. This 
was given in recognition of her service 
to the Japanese people and to the city of 
Nagoya, where she has been a member of 
the faculty of Kinjo College. 

Before Mrs. Smythe returned to Amer- 
ica, where she will make her home in 
Charleston, S. C., she was honored by a 
series of banquets given by the highest 
officials of the province and city, by tele- 
vision appearances, and in Tokyo she 
was received in a special audience by 
the Empress. 
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DOWNTOWN MIAMI—Looking North from 

the Miami River bridge on U. S. Highway 

No. 1. Thousands of Presbyterian men will 
soon be covering these thoroughfares. 
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HE ATTENTION of Southern 

Presbyterians, and of the Men of 
the Church, in particular, is focused on 
Miami, Florida, America’s southernmost 
big metropolis, scene of what promises 
to be the largest and most significant 
convention of Presbyterian men in the 
history of our denomination. Some 12,- 
000 ministers and laymen, along with 
their wives, and numerous other visitors 
and distinguished church leaders, from 
our own and other leading denomina- 
tions, are expected to be on hand for this 
mammoth event. 


Owing to the rare vision and energetic 
leadership of S. J. “Jap” Patterson, 
director of Men’s Work in our General 
Assembly, along with the ceaseless ac- 
tivity of his able cohorts and helpers in 
Miami, Richmond, Atlanta, and else- 
where, plans which were fashioned 
months ago are now being brought to 
completion; and when the opening gavel 
falls on October 10, it may be confi- 
dently expected that the “Magic City” 
of southeast Florida’s fabulous ‘Gold 
Coast” will be fairly bursting at the 
seams with wide-awake Presbyterians 
from every state in the good old South- 
land—even including delegates from the 
great and august empire called Texas. 
One contingent of Texans is reported to 
be coming to Miami by boat. No doubt 
they will bring along a little Texas oil 
to pour on any troubled waters that may 
be encountered en route 


Incidentally, it has recently been 
rumored that certain ornery Miami mav- 
ericks may attempt to show these visiting 
Texans just how to put on a convention 
in the truly grand manner! It has been 
reliably reported that one zealous Miami 
Presbyterian was so carried away with 
it all that he went so far as to make the 
snide remark that here in Southeast 
Florida ‘we actually accomplish the big 
things that Texans and Californians are 
always boasting they are going to do!” 
But let’s not precipitate an international 
crisis before the convention even gets 
started! 


Inside Miami 

During the past ten or fifteen years 
Miami and Miami Beach have been as 
widely and extravagantly publicized as 
any cities in the U. S., not even excepting 
such wonder-cities as Hollywood and Las 
Vegas, or the various boom-towns of 
Arizona and Texas. What is not so 
often understood by the outsider, how- 
ever, is the fact that much of this popular 





DR. CALIGAN has lived in Miami since 
1941, where he has been pastor of St. John’s 
church, then director of the Greater Miami 
Council of Churches. Later he has served 
the North Miami and the North Miami First 
churches. 
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My Miami 


By JAMES HENLEY CALIGAN 


ballyhoo is frequently nothing more than 
the specious high-pressure efforts of 
rather unscrupulous publicity hounds 
whose prime objective is simply to stir 
up a little excitement, and, incidentally, 
to try and ‘“‘make a fast buck or two” 
by any and every method, no matter how 
devious or questionable. 

Every thriving metropolis in America 
is plagued with these promoters, whose 
activities serve only to create false im- 
pressions and confuse the public gen- 
erally. Only in the past few years have 
any concerted efforts been made to paint 
the true picture of Greater Miami, and 
delineate the actual character of her life 
and culture. Seen in this true perspec- 
tive, from a balanced and normal point 
of view, Miami emerges as one of Amer- 
ica’s most vital and promising cities. 

The adjectives “vital” and “promising” 
are used advisedly; for those who are 
intimately acquainted with this tropical 
metropolis and seriously concerned with 
her future growth and development are 
fully aware that Miami still falls far 
short of being the best possible city in 
the world, or that she yet measures up 
in all respects to her latent potentialities. 
Indeed, quite the reverse is true; for few 
American cities present more chaotic as- 
pects to the serious observer. 


Pioneer Type 


Miami is distinctly a pioneer type of 
city. It was fashioned and moulded, not 
by a native citizenry, but by all types 
and classes of people from every state 
in the Union, and from many different 
racial strains from other countries as 
well. Miami is one of America’s great 
international cross-roads, with flocks of 
speedy planes winging to and from al- 
most every point on the globe. Not even 
cosmopolitan New York City exhibits 
more diverse racial characteristics or 
embraces more complex social customs 
and contrasting ways of life. 


It is also necessary to understand that 
Miami is a city fraught with agonizing 
‘growing pains.” In less than a quarter 
of a century Miami has evolved from a 
sprawling frontier-type village, amid the 
alligator-infested mangrove marshes at 
the mouth of the lazy Miami River and 
the wild reaches of trackless Biscayne 
Bay, to the present glittering metropolis 
which commands the wonder and ad- 
miration of visitors from all parts of the 
world. Miami presents one of Amer- 
ica’s typical and most striking phenom- 
ena. By 1960 her population will exceed 
one million residents. 

There are numerous other unique and 
distinctive characteristics. For one thing, 


while Miami is the “deepest” of the 
major cities of the Deep South, she is 
nevertheless the least “southern” of all 
southern cities in the traditional sense 
of the word. You will find little to sug- 
gest the “Gone with the Wind” aura that 
hangs about the great city of Atlanta. 
Nor will you find much that would sug- 
gest the old-world flavor so character- 
istic of such metropolitan centers as New 
Orleans or Memphis. 

No city on the face of the earth even 
appreaches Miami Beach in the profu- 
sion and dazzling brilliance of her 
matchless hotels and motels. 

And, if you are seeking the finest and 
most magnificent fashion shops and 
stores that your means can _ afford, 
you need look no further than Miami's 
great new shopping center on N. E. 163 
Street, recently completed at a cost of 
more than $17,000,000. This is said to 
be the largest and most complete shop- 
ping center in the South today. Recently 
another great shopping mart has been 
projected in N. W. Miami, this one to 
cost some $30,000,000. Even those of 
us who are somewhat accustomed to the 
king-sized spending of Florida investors 
still find ourselves gaping at such astro- 
nomical figures. Recently, the noted 
Miami tycoon, A. Vining Davis, initiated 
a modern industrial center in North 
Miami Beach, near the magnificent high- 
way cloverleaf at the entrance to the new 
Sunshine State Parkway. This up-to- 
date industrial center will cost more than 
$100,000,000. Lying east of North 
Miami, on U. S. Highway No. 1, is the 
site of the proposed Interama—perma- 
nent International Trade Center—which 
is scheduled to cost around $200,000,- 





MIAMI BEACH—Nearby, the thermostatic 

influence of the tropical Gulf Stream, making 

the much-boasted ‘magic climate.’’ The 
author is pictured above in mid-winter. 








000. Makes you fairly tremble just to 
read about such super-colossal spending! 
But there are some who confidently assert 
that you really haven’t seen anything yet. 


Misconceptions 

One of the common misconceptions 
about Miami is the widely-held idea that 
this is a shameful center of pagan life, 
where vice and corruption are the ac- 
cepted thing, with wide-open gambling, 
and with little or no evidence of honest 
law enforcement. And, of course, there 
is just enough crime and lawlessness in 
a thriving cosmopolitan area like this to 
give some weight to such rumors. Not 
only so, there are numerous sensational 
newspaper columnists and feature writers 
who have done Miami a great disservice 
by overemphasizing this phase of the pic- 
ture, despite the fact that lawlessness is 
no more acute here than in many other 
American cities of comparable size and 
importance. It might also be pointed 
out that for several years now Miami has 
had an active Crime Commission which 
is one of the most effective and energetic 
in the nation. 

The peculiar strains and stresses of 
a great resort area like Southeast Florida 
do create difficult problems for the law- 
enforcement officer and for decent, law- 
abiding citizens generally. But Miami’s 
record on this score certainly bears com- 
parison with that of any other city of 
comparable size. Miami definitely is not 
a “wide-open gambling city,” as some 
writers and sensation-mongers would 
lead you to believe. And this is not said 
with any sense of conceit or complacency. 
The picture is bad enough. And yet, 
even the legalized betting at such well- 
known horse-racing tracks as Hialeah, 
Tropical Park, Gulfstream Park, the Jai 
Lai Fronton, and the various dog tracks 
is something which many Miami citizens 
would like to see abolished. All of these 
various forms of gambling create more 
moral and social problems than their vast 
intake of tax revenue could never justify. 
Gambling, legal or otherwise, is one 
familiar phase of Florida living which 
would be quickly eliminated if the Chris- 
tian people of Miami had their way. 


And the same applies to the risque 
night clubs and _strip-tease parlors, 
which cater to the vulgar tastes of certain 
morally delinquent persons, including all 
too many professing Christians who are 
inclined to pattern their behavior after 
the precepts of the crowd, rather than the 
precepts of Christ. Miami ministers are 
continually crying out against this type 
of modern paganism. But the truth 
should be kept in mind that many of the 
underworld characters who ply their 
filthy professions in Florida have been 
imported from such sterling centers as 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
New York City and other points in the 
U.S. A. Many Miamians would gladly 
boot the whole lot of these shady world- 


lings into the midst of the Atlantic if 
opportunity were afforded. 

If it were not for the faithful witness 
of thousands of fine Christian men, 
women, and young people, Miami would 
indeed be just the kind of pagan, vice- 
ridden city that certain superficial ob- 
servers would have you believe it to be. 
To these faithful souls, in all walks of 
life, goes much of the credit for making 
Miami the sound, progressive, and in- 
domitable city that it is today. Of course, 
these facts seldom get in the headlines. 


The Other Side 

Miami is, in fact, a city of substantial 
homes, the seat of a great University; a 
city of magnificent churches and dedi- 
cated ministers and laymen, with sanc- 
tuaries so crowded that two morning 
services are required each Sunday; a city 
of spacious tropical parks and ideal pic- 
nic grounds, with the finest beaches and 
most alluring water in the world; a city 
of two distinguished newspapers, The 
Miami Daily Herald, and The Miami 
Daily News, both of which have received 
wide recognition for their superlative 
journalism in a number of important 
fields; a city with a great Council of 
Churches, with a wide-awake program 
which includes all Protestant Evangelical 
bodies and supports one of the finest 
social welfare departments in the South; 
a city with an outstanding Crime Com- 
mission, which meets regularly, and has 
done much to keep down organized crime 
and every type of confidence racket which 
such a prosperous area invites; a city 
with a Community Chest relief program 
which requires an annual budget of more 
than $1,000,000 which is fully and 
freely subscribed; a city with ten of the 
South’s finest golf courses, and countless 
other recreational facilities of the most 
attractive type—these are but a select 
few of the constructive agencies which 
should be listed on the positive side of 
the ledger in evaluating the true charac- 
ter of Miami and her citizenry. 

A few miles south of Miami, in the 
famous farming center of Homestead, is 
located the gateway to the Everglades 
National Primeval Park, presided over 
by Superintendent Dan Beard, Jr. This 
is the newest and most unique of our 
national parks. It is our only tropical 
park, and is a veritable paradise of rare 
waterfowl] and other interesting forms of 
tropical wildlife. 

Waters off Miami Beach and the step- 
ping-stone Florida Keys leading to Key 
West are rated as tops in the world’s 
choice fishing grounds. Anglers from all 
over the globe come to try their luck in 
these sparkling, sun-bathed waters. 

In Southeast Florida almost every 
kind of tropical fruit and vegetable 
thrives in this land of continual summer. 

The list of such tropical produce, to 
be found flourishing in almost every 
dooryard in Southeast Florida, sounds 


almost incredible. It includes not only 
the common staples like tomatoes, let- 
tuce, and string beans; but also avocados, 
mangoes, papayas, pineapples, bananas, 
guavas, surinam cherries, and all types 
of citrus fruit. In the field of flowers 
you find the royal poinciana, the poin- 
settia, the flame vine, and countless other 
indigenous blossoms which are ravish- 
ingly beautiful. And, confidentially these 
last are some of the compelling reasons 
why so many come to Miami as casual 
visitors and then return as enthusiastic 
residents. Miami is her own best ad- 
vocate. 

Miami does face a number of difficult 
and pressing problems. One of the most 
critical is that of coping with the crowded 
traffic on streets and highways. Some 
three million tourists flock to Miami each 
year by land, sea, and air. The resulting 
traffic pressure on downtown thorough- 
fares is increasingly severe. But Miam- 
ians are facing this problem with deter- 
mination and will undoubtedly find a 
solution. One evidence of constructive 
highway planning is to be seen in the 
magnificent new Sunshine Parkway, be- 
tween Fort Pierce and Miami, which 
represents all of the last techniques in 
modern highway construction. Plans are 
already under way to complete this 
double-track highway to the Georgia 
state line. 


Magic Climate 

One word which, more than any other, 
explains the irresistible appeal of South- 
east Florida: that magic word is climate. 
Both summer heat and winter cold are 
so perfectly tempered by the thermo- 
static influence of the tropical Gulf 
Stream that neither summer nor winter 
brings unpleasant extremes of tempera- 
ture. Only occasionally does a cold 
front of “Yankee air” cause Miamians 
to shiver and crawl under the blankets 
during the winter months. 


Unfortunately, early October is not re- 
garded as Miami’s most delectable sea- 
son. It is possible, if not probable, 
that the forthcoming men’s convention 
may be marred by squally tropical wind- 
storms. Miami ordinarily appeals most 
to northern visitors during the period 
extending from Thanksgiving to Easter. 
The nights are usually crisp and in- 
vigorating, with warm, sunny days which 
are ideal for out-of-doors activities. 


Presbyterians in the Forefront 


Presbyterians have exercised a dom- 
inant influence in the affairs of Miami 
ever since its founding. The first church 
established in Miami was the First Pres- 
byterian Church, USA. There William 
Jennings Bryan once taught a flourishing 
Bible Class; and later, because of the 
huge attendance, this group moved to 
Bayfront Park where open-air sessions 
were held regularly until the time of 
Bryan’s death. This Bible Class still 
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carries on in Bayfront Park during the 
winter season under the name of the 
“Bryan Memorial Bible Class.” 


The First Presbyterian Church now 
occupies a handsome new air-conditioned 
edifice just south of the Miami River 
Bridge, on Brickell Avenue. This notable 
congregation still stands in the forefront 
of the city’s influential churches. It is 
noteworthy that in this southernmost 
major metropolis the “northern” branch 
of Presbyterianism is represented by a 
number of congregations. Their min- 
isters are of the finest type and prom- 
inent in the civic and cultural affairs 
of the city. Henry Dahlberg, pastor of 
the First church, currently is serving as 
president of the Greater Miami Council 
of Churches. 


Southern Presbyterians, likewise, are 
distinguished by their active cooperation 
in all progressive ventures. J. Wayte 
Fulton, Jr., pastor of Shenandoah 
church, is now serving as president of 
the Miami Ministerial Association. 


Visitors to the up-coming convention 
should take time out to visit some of the 
magnificent new churches which have 
been erected in this tropical area in the 
past few years. New and beautiful con- 
cepts in modern church architecture are 
exemplified in some of these new houses 
of worship. One of the most beautiful 
is. the recently-dedicated Westminster 
Church, of which Ronald S. Wilson is 
pastor. Other outstanding examples in- 
clude the Presbyterian Churches of 
Miami Springs, Riviera, Le Jeune, Gra- 
nada, Shenandoah, Homestead, Holly- 
wood, Ft. Lauderdale and West Palm 
Beach. These attractive air-conditioned 
sanctuaries combine the ultimate in 
freshness of design and in worshipful- 
ness. Attention should be called to one 
outstanding building of another denom- 
ination which has received national rec- 
ognition—the beautiful Congregational 
“Church by the Sea,” at the head of 
Broad Causeway on Miami Beach. 


The Welcome Mat Is Out 


Prospective visitors to the October 
convention will find the welcome mat 
rolled out. No pains will be spared by 
Miami Presbyterians to insure the fullest 
satisfaction and enjoyment of all con- 
cerned. No city in the world is more 
thoroughly versed in the art of entertain- 
ing large assemblies and conventions 
than is Miami. And it is confidently 
assumed that the Dinner Key meeting of 
Presbyterian Men will be one of the 
finest ever held in the “Magic City.” 


Your Miami 


Some years ago a respected Negro min- 
ister of Miami coined a new word in the 
course of a welcoming speech to a dele- 
gation of visiting church leaders. After 
deploring the sad tendency of some 
Miamians to resent the intrusion of out- 
siders into the life of Miami, with all 
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the practical problems and readjustments 
which such an invasion necessarily 
brings, the minister pointed out the 
short-sightedness of such a selfish atti- 
tude, and then concluded by saying, “I 
want MIami to be YOURami too!” 

It would be difficult to express more 
aptly the true sentiment of the fine, 
Christian people of the Presbytery of the 
Everglades, and of the various other 
church and civic organizations now 
awaiting the coming of this sizable army 
of laymen, ministers, wives and friends 
to the Dinner Key Auditorium. 

May you good people, from across the 
bounds of our Assembly, come to know 
and love, in some measure, at least, this 
great tropical city during your sojourn 
here, even as do those of us who are priv- 
ileged to live and labor in the cause of 
Christ’s Church and Kingdom here in 
this favored wonderland of perennial 
springtime. 

For the length and duration of this 
notable Men’s Convention, at least, may 
“MIami” be “YOURami,” too. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
James R. Sydnor, Editor 


The Minister and 
Children’s Choirs 


MADELINE DEAN INGRAM 


One of the most interesting things in 
the world to watch is growth, whether 
it be the growth of an object or a per- 
son. For the gardener, there is com- 
plete fascination in watching plants 
grow from tiny seed. Nothing rivals the 
interest of a parent as he watches his 
child grow from a healthy baby to a 
mature adult. The teacher, too, shares 
in the pleasure of watching a child grow 
though his period of watchfulness of 
any given child is of necessity shorter. 

The growth of ideas also holds fas- 
cination and interest for the beholder. 
I shall always be grateful that I have 
had the opportunity to watch the growth 
of a movement which in a reasonably 
short time has grown to tremendous pro- 
portions and which, as it grows, spreads 
out into wider and deeper channels. In- 
deed, there seems to be no limit to the 
possibilities for the growth of this move- 
ment. Perhaps one of the reasons for 
this amazing development is that it is 
so vital to so many people, to the church, 
and to the whole world. 


If | Were a Minister, | Would: 
Learn all I could about the purpose 





MRS. T. J. INGRAM is on the music faculty 
of the Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly’s Train- 
ing School, minister of music for Memorial 
Methodist Church, Lynchburg, Va., and 
chairman of the department of music of 
Lynchburg College. 


and functions of children’s choirs and 
urge my church to have at least one such 
group. 

Want the children in my church to have 
the opportunity to study and learn the 
great hymns of our faith. I would want 
them to sing these hymns for the joy 
such singing would bring and for the 
education which they would gain, and 
in order that they might stimulate the 
singing of their parents. Martin Luther 
and John Calvin taught the children the 
hymns of their church in order that they 
might teach their elders. Possibly the 
children in my church can be of sim- 
ilar help to their elders. 


Want children to develop loyalty to 
our church by service to it. I would 
recognize ‘that they will interest and in- 
fluence many others through their service. 


Treat my children’s choirs with the 
respect due their high calling. 

Help my choir director to make the 
choir participation in services not a 
“performance” but a true act of wor- 
ship. 

Show interest in my choirs by visiting 
them and by urging newcomers to the 
church to join the choirs. 

Encourage children to reach out from 
the confines of our own church, our own 
denomination to participate with other 
churches in festivals of religious music 
so that ecumenicity becomes an early 
habit. 


(Continued next week) 


USA Church Has Plan 
For Tax-Free Income 


New York (rNs)—An investment 
plan providing tax-free income to parti- 
cipants was announced here by the Foun- 
dation of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. 


Under the plan, the foundation invests 
cash or securities received from the par- 
ticipants in tax-exempt bonds of states 
or muncipalities, pays over the income 
from the bonds, and on the death of the 
life beneficiary (or a survivor) uses the 
fund for the church’s work. 


Hugh Ivan Evans, director of the 
Foundation, said that “now, for the first 
time, those who wish to enjoy the satis- 
faction of helping advance the work of 
the church can at the same time enjoy the 
benefits of tax-free income.” 


He said additional advantages result 
from generous deductions for income tax 
purposes, depending on the life benefi- 
ciary’s age, and savings of capital gains 
taxes when appreciated securities are 
used to set up the plan. 

The Foundation’s plan, Dr. Evans ex- 
plained, is unlike other life-income plans 
sponsored by many churches and colleges 
because it provides lifetime income free 
from present federal income taxes. 
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EDITORIAL 
Man’s vs. God’s Church 


Some of the points which are raised in 
the letter written by Mr. Stocker on page 
2 are heard so often that they deserve 
our consideration. He is protesting the 
quotation which we carried recently from 
the Presbyterian, U.S., study book writ- 
ten by Donald G. Miller (OUTLOOK, 
Sept. 2, page 7), but his criticism is di- 
rected more accurately at much of what 
we now speak of as the ecumenical move- 
ment. Because of this, we do not expect 
to try to answer him. Rather, let us 
look at some of the statements at the re- 
cent significant meeting on faith and 
order held in Oberlin, Ohio, as they 
touch upon the points in the Stocker 
letter. 














W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches: 


“We hear it said that the great diver- 
sity of denominations is really an asset 
in that every type of person can some- 
where find something which will suit his 
special need. The underlying assumption 
is, of course, that the church exists in 
order to satisfy one of the specific desires 
of men, and that the church is, therefore, 
in the last analysis, an instrument which 
belongs to men and which they have a 
right to fashion according to their own 
will and insight. As long as this con- 
ception of the church is so widely held, 
there is little hope for advance in unity. 
The worldwide movement toward Chris- 
tian unity will fail in its basic purpose 
if seed is sown in the barren soil of man- 
centered church life. It is in danger as 
long as its deepest intentions are not 
understood by the great mass of church- 
men.” 


Bishop Hans Lilje, Hannover, Ger- 
many: 


“Ministers and churches are not to try 
to outdo the other, but unite in their ef- 
forts. Rivalry and competition in the 
chureh is a sign of false human orienta- 
tion. If preachers and churches alike 
orient themselves to their divine task, 
they will be safe from the temptation of 
human rivalry.” 


The Nashville study group reported at 


Oberlin that some people appear to rea- 
son as follows: 

“General Motors has been a whale of 
an enterprise, producing several lines of 
cars within one corporate structure. Why 
can’t the churches do as well? If com- 
petition between Chevrolet and Pontiac 
works so well within the same corpora- 
tion, why not let the Congregationalists 
and Episcopalians compete within one big 
church? The church could then include 
within itself varieties of doctrine and wor- 
ship to suit all the potential customers, yet 
still have the thrill of being one great 
big church—so big that everyone would 
have to take notice of it.” 

Mr. Stocker says: ‘No such denom- 
inationalism as now exists was present 
or foreseeable in the first century of our 
era, when Jesus and the apostles taught, 
and there is no reason for supposing that 
they would have had any disposition to 
deplore it.” 

What, regrettably, is overlooked here 
is that denominationalism is not the basic 
issue and it is not about this that our 
Lord’s prayer for unity is prayed. What 
existed then and exists now is the di- 
visive spirit, the human sin and weak- 
ness which led to schism and division. 
These were present and foreseeable and 
it is about these that we are, or should 
be, concerned. 

We are divided because of a divisive 
spirit. If we did not have it, we would 
not be so divided. 


A National Church? 


The Christian Observer, an indepen- 
dent weekly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., came close to violating its rule of 
avoiding controversial subjects recently. 
It doubtless did not realize the implica- 
tions of the editorial support it gave to 
a proposal that the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church no longer consider itself 
strictly Southern but that it launch out 
into a nationwide operation. This pro- 
posal, it said, ‘seems to us to merit 
careful consideration.” It has been ad- 
vanced earlier by G. Aiken Taylor of 
Louisiana. 

Said The Observer: “We are the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. Why then think and act as if we 
have no business in any part of the 
United States except in that portion of 
it we call the South?” 

We had thought the Southern Baptists 
had raised enough eyebrows by extend- 
ing their work into areas occupied by 
the American (formerly Northern) Bap- 
tist Convention—and then into Canada. 

Important reasons against such pro- 
posals are not far to seek. They are, 
simply, that such action serves notice on 
the family of our historic faith that Pres- 
byterians, U. S., do not accept other 
Presbyterian Churches as true churches, 
that they feel there is something so dis- 
tinctive about “U.S.” Presbyterians that 
they have a right to push roughshod, 
without the usual comity and courtesy, 


over other kinds of Presbyterians. 

But “U.S.” Presbyterians do not feel 
that way. Their actions make it very 
clear. Therefore, it is good to see that 
no steps are taken that would announce 
to the world that Southern Presbyterians 
think they have a corner on the truth— 
that unless they open the door to receive 
people into their fellowship, those people 
are in no true church. 

Furthermore, if such a policy should 
ever be approved (which, we have no 
fear will be the case), think what havoc 
it would bring—in world missions re- 
sponsibilities, for instance! There are 
freelance groups operating across the 
world in this way now but their example 
is not one to emulate. 

Finally, such a policy as is proposed 
should work two ways, and restraints 
which presently withhold Presbyterian, 
USA, activities in some sections of the 
South would be cast aside for a state 
of confusion and bitterness. 

There is one valid way for the U. S. 
Church to become a national church and 
that is by re-uniting with the rest of the 
American Presbyterian family. In that 
way it will fulfil its destiny and reach 
its highest possibilities. 


GUEST EDITORS 


The Press and Liquor 


Everybody knew that the choice be- 
tween prohibition and the legal liquor 
traffic was a choice of evils. . 

One of the hopeful expectations of the 
decent element which supported repeal 
was that some effort would be made by 
the government to reduce the consump- 
tion of liquor, specially by young peo- 
ple, through the regulation of sales and 
through education. 

People who hoped for this soon dis- 
covered that they had a powerful enemy 
lying in wait for them. Namely, the 
press. ... 

Their revenue from liquor advertising 
amounts to hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars a year. With such a stake in the 
liquor business, they are plainly not in 
a position to have the independent atti- 
tude, when there arises any controversy 
about governmental policy in respect to 
liquor, that they certainly ought to 
have. ... 

Since the press has shown itself deter- 
mined to persist in this shameful alliance 
with the liquor business, then Congress 
ought to end it by a statute outlawing 
the passage of liquor advertising through 
the mails—The Chapel Hill (N.C.) 
Weekly 





* * 


IT IS HARD to possess the peace that 

passeth understanding if you have a 
bill at the grocer’s and are afraid to write 
a check.—A HoMeE Mission MINISTER 
OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
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SHRINKERS 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“I will make you small.”—Jeremiah 
49:15. 


UNNING around lower New York 

are small trucks marked SHRINKERS. 
The visitor from the provinces rubs his 
eyes and looks twice. Yes, that’s right, 
Shrinkers. 

Most of the clothes we buy have been 
pre-shrunk, but most of us do not think 
to ask: Who did the shrinking? Some- 
times the cloth-makers did, but around 
New York there are firms specializing in 
shrinking fabrics woven by other firms. 
The shrinkers do not make anything; 
they have nothing to sell but their serv- 
ices. Their one purpose in life is to 
shrink stuff that needs shrinking. If 
they didn’t do it, everybody who buys 
clothes would be mightily annoyed sooner 
or later. 

Some readers can perhaps recall the 
days when there were no professional 
shrinkers, and mother used to have to 
guess, when she bought a yard of cloth 
or a child’s dress, just how much too large 
to buy it, so as to allow for the inevitable 
shrinking. At school you could always 
tell, by looking at the other children, 
whose mothers were the best guessers! 

In this mixed-up world, it isn’t only 
clothes that call for shrinkers. We could 
use their services in other realms. Poli- 
tics, for example. Everybody knows the 
story of the origin of the slang word 
“bunk.” It is an abbreviation of Bun- 
combe, the county of which Montreat 
(pearl of the Appalachians) is a famed 
ornament. Long years ago a represen- 
tative from Buncombe, then a much 
larger and emptier county than now, was 
spouting a long speech in Congress to 
which there were hardly any listeners. 
Someone called his attention to the empty 
seats, but he was not discouraged. 
“That’s all right,” he said. “I’m only 
talking for Buncombe.” How much 
political buncombe has to be home- 
shrunk, and how much better it would be 
if it were shrunk at the source! 

Each political party predicts the down- 
fall of the country if the other is elected. 
If we believed both parties we could be 
certain our nation would decay in a 
hurry, no matter how the election comes 
out. But the other party (somebody’s 
other party) gets elected and the country 
manages to stagger along after all. The 
party elected may have got in by de- 
nouncing with righteous indignation all 
the policies of the incumbents—only to 
turn around, once in office, and steal the 
very policies and practices they had been 
denouncing, and even claim credit for 
them. If nobody believes politicians, the 
politicians have only themselves to blame. 
Their output would be more highly rated 
if it were pre-shrunk. 
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DVERTISING could use the serv- 

ice of shrinkers. An item came out 
in the papers not long ago which was 
unintentionally funny. The government 
bureau in charge of such things is think- 
ing of cracking down on radio and TV 
advertising of the kind that deliberately 
makes comparisons, by voice or picture, 
of our product with rival products. It 
is all right, the commission said, to say 
that We produce the Best whatever-it-is 
—‘“everybody takes that as a ‘puff’ and 
no harm is done”; but there must be no 
actual comparisons. 

The commission was perhaps uncon- 
sciously admitting that nobody pays much 
attention to un-shrunk advertising. It has 
reached the point with movies where a 
really good picture can easily be missed 
by people who go by the ads and not the 
reviews, for all the adjectives used to 
describe it—and are true, in this case— 
have already been used for time-wasters 
or worse. 


As for personal and professional con- 
ceit, the shrinkers would have their work 
cut out for them. The woods and the 
skyscrapers are full of people who think 
more highly of themselves than they 
ought to think. We need say nothing 
about personal conceit. That is too ob- 
vious in almost everybody but me and 
thee, dear Reader (‘‘and sometimes I am 
suspicious about thee”). But collective 
conceit, what Dr. Niebuhr calls Group 
Egotism, blows the individual up still 
more. We teachers, for example, when- 
ever we see a famous or important or suc- 
cessful person whom we used to know as 
a student, will refer to him as “one of 
my old boys” or girls, as the case may be. 
We overlook the fact that the great ma- 
jority of our former pupils haven’t made 
the front pages yet. And as for the out- 
standing ones, our “old boy” may have 
had one miserable semester with us study- 
ing something he can’t remember now 
except it was a green book, or maybe— 
such are the tricks of memory—he wasn’t 
in our class so much as once, but know- 
ing him to be an alumnus of Old Siwash, 
we suppose naturally that a brilliant lad 
such as he must have been, would surely 
have elected Our Courses. So every 
group, every profession, every race, every 


nation, needs the services of skilled 
Shrinkers to reduce our large pretensions 
to something like proper size. 


HERE are no exceptions; not even 

the ministry is exempt. The min- 
ister needs a Shrinker to go over his Sun- 
day sermons. Jonathan Edwards made 
a private vow never to tell anything in 
the pulpit except just as it happened. 
Very likely he, being a stern soul, could 
keep this resolution. But how many 
preachers resist the temptation to add 
touches of color to their illustrations? 
How many evangelists have pictured their 
early years as a time of depravity and 
themselves as brands snatched from the 
burning, when after all, they were some- 
what better than average boys? How 
many glowing pictures have been painted 
of the joys of the Christian life, so bright 
that when a sober young convert misses 
the high raptures that the more emotional 
preacher has described, he becomes dis- 
couraged and defeated ? How many times 
the Bible is praised indiscriminately as 
great literature, and the new reader is 
not warned that some of the Bible is as 
dry as a telephone book? 

The minister certainly needs a Shrink- 
er at the church door when the people 
shake his hand. It may be true that 
there are cases when all a listener can 
say understates what a great sermon has 
started to do to him. But there are more 
cases where “I enjoyed that sermon” 
needs to be shrunk to, ‘‘Well, for once, 
you kept me awake.” The minister’s 
self-satisfaction may need some reducing- 
down even at the point of his most far- 
reaching service, winning men to Christ. 
“T won that man,” he thinks. Oh—? 
Your earnest words may well have been 
used to pull him across the line. But 
what about the church itself, his family, 
Christians he has admired? And above 
all, what about the Holy Spirit? Even 
humanly speaking, it is rarely true that 
a minister or any other individual wins 
a person for Christ single-handed. But 
even if this were true, a person won only 
by a human being and not by the Spirit 
would not have been won at all. 

So here, as always, it is in God’s pres- 
ence that our many forms of pride can 
best be shrunk. “TI will make you small,” 
God said to an ambitious little nation. 
It is always good for man or nation to 
be made small—by him. 

NEXT WEEK—Shrinkers We Do Not Need. 





JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President 
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Next to going to the 
Miami Convention 


the best thing will be the 


Convention Daily 


GET YOUR PAPERS—at the 
convention or by mail at home— 
The picture above gives.a rough 
idea of the scramble for CON- 
VENTION DAILY in Atlanta, 1949 and New Orleans, 1954. Stacks will be 
at the exits and at the Outlook booth, with small boxes for your dimes. 


Copies for the Men at Home 


Extra copies of Convention Daily for individuals or groups back home must 
be ordered before October 7 from THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 1 North 
6th Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. Cost will be as follows for the four daily 
issues (each man will want one set: 4 papers) : 


2 sets (8 papers) $1, minimum, cash with order. 


5 copies each day, $2; 10 copies daily, $3.50; 25 copies daily, $8.50; 50 
copies daily, $16; 75 copies daily, $23; 100 copies daily, $30. We will bill 
you for papers and shipping charges (or if you are in Miami you can take 
the papers with you and save time and postage). 


You will surely want copies of the Convention Daily of the great Miami 
meeting of October 10-13. You will want them at least for the leading men 
in your church. Better, for every man. Orders for sets must be received 
by October 7. The papers will be sent immediately following the meeting. 
Those who wish to get sets (in quantity) to take home with them from Miami 
should notify us in advance. 











What They Have Said About THE CONVENTION DAILY: 


S. J. (Jap) Patterson: “I am delighted at the possibility of your producing The 
Convention Daily. . . . I can think of no better means of impressing the delegates 
with the sweep, content and personalities of the Convention.” 


John V. Matthews, Convention Chairman: “The Convention Daily ... was worth 
as much to me as any other single feature of the Convention. . . . I took each copy 
and brought it home with me and have them as a record and reminder of the high- 
lights of what took place.” 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK e¢ 1 N. 6th Street ¢ Richmond 19, Va. 


prrerrrerses=-"-—: Send this form for orders to be a teeaineetaetesheniantmntatestentan | 


(1 shipped; 


Reserve for us ------ 
following the Miami Presbyterian men’s convention. 


() picked up in Miami 


Price: 2 sets (8 papers), $1 (minimum), cash with order; 5 sets, $2; 10 sets, 
$3.50; 25 sets, $8.50; 50 sets, $16; 75 sets, $23; 100 sets, $30. 


Send to 
Address 
City, Zone, State 


Send the bill (if over $2) to 
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Homes for Aged Are 
Planned in Scotland 


Giascow, SCOTLAND (RNS) — The 
Church of Scotland is pushing steadily 
toward its goal of providing at least one 
home for the aged in each of its 66 pres- 
byteries. 

Ten years ago the church had only five 
such homes. Now there are 23, and 
three more are to be opened this month 
at Ayr, Fenwick (Ayrshire) and Hamil- 
ton. 

Funds for new Eventide Homes—as 
they are called—are being raised by con- 
gregations in each presbytery which still 
lacks one. These funds are supplemented 
by grants from the Church’s Social Serv- 
ice Committee. 

The homes already operating accom- 
modate an average of 40 men and wom- 
en. Their ages range from 60 to 100. 
Each home has a man and wife as super- 
intendent, a matron, and an adequate 
staff to assure the old people’s comfort. 
The matron must be a qualified nurse. 


The residents pay from $10 to $15 a 
week, according to their means, but no 
one is barred because of poverty. 

There always are more applicants than 
accommodations. Admission is not con- 
fined to church members. Preference 
usually is given to people in the area 
near the home. Each home has a local 
committee of ministers, laymen and wom- 
en which provides comforts and arranges 
outings and entertainments for the resi- 
dents. 


Kester Leaves Fellowship 
Howard (Buck) Kester, executive sec- 
retary and long one of the leading spirits 
of the Fellowship of Southern Church- 
men, has become director of student life 
and professor of history in Eureka (IIl.) 
College. A committee will seek a suc- 
cessor. Meanwhile, the treasurer, Eu- 
gene Smathers, Big Lick, Rt. 5, Cross- 
ville, Tenn., is seeking to enlarge the 
financial resources of the movement. 


* * * 


THE welfare state has released the 

church for the one job worthwhile—to 
help the utterly undeserving.—Geo. F. 
MacLeop. 





VARIETY 
OF STYLES IN FINE 


CHOIR 
and PULPIT ROBES 


Reasonable Prices — Choice 
of styles, materials, and 





colors. Write for Free 
Catalog. 
HARTLEY 
. Religious Vestments Div. 


1811-B Church St. © Nashville, Tenn. 
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From Oberlin 


A Message to the Churches 


E HAVE BEEN SENT as repre- 

sentatives of our churches to the 
North American Conference on Faith 
and Order to study “The Nature of the 
Unity We Seek.” The fact of our com- 
missioning as delegates by our own Com- 
munions has contributed immeasurably, 
we believe, to the productiveness of our 
labors. It has assured us that the search 
for ways of making manifest the unity 
of the People of God is acknowledged as 
belonging to the very life and mission of 
every part of the church. In the work of 
this conference we have been disciplined 
by the remembrance of the representative 
trust imposd in us, and we have been up- 
held by the prayers and hopes of many 
fellow-Christians. 

Meeting at Oberlin for this week-long 
conference have been 279 representatives 
of thirty-nine Christian bodies, together 
with ninety-two consultants and thirty- 
six accredited observers. We give thanks 
that the conference has been so inclusive 
in its membership that all of us have 
been encouraged by solidarities among 
Christians of the most varied inherit- 
ances. 

At the same time we are saddened by 
the absence of members of other churches 
whom we recognize as fellow-Christians, 
and we ask forgiveness for any failure of 
charity or understanding in us which may 
have kept them apart from our fellow- 
ship. 

Gathered to consider the nature of the 
unity we seek, we give thanks for the 
unity we have found. This unity not 
only exists but is entirely the gift of 
God’s grace and love. We are claimed 
for this unity as we confess with one 
voice “while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us”; as we acknowledge Jesus 
Christ as Lord; and as we accept his 
commission to declare to all men the 
good news of his victory. This is the 
gospel which has ultimate power to shat- 
ter the human heart with wonder and 
shake the world with hope. 

As we have known a common joy in 
the unity we now possess, we have also 
felt a common sorrow over the continuing 
fact of our separations one from another. 
We acknowledge the one Lord; we also 
own the peril of calling him “Lord, 
Lord” and failing to do the things he 
has commanded. We cannot forget that 
his prayer for the unity of his followers 
remains unfulfilled. Although some of 
our divisions arise out of loyalty to truth 
that we now see, we must acknowledge 
that Christ calls us to a fuller compre- 
hension of truth and more obedient serv- 
ice. To proclaim that Christ is the one 
Lord is to give him pre-eminence over 
all else—over our most cherished tradi- 
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At the close of the North American 
Faith and Order Conference held in 
Oberlin, Ohio, early this month, this 
statement was adopted. The conference 
was sponsored by the U. S. Conference 
for the World Council of Churches, the 
National Council of Churches and the 
Canadian Council of Churches. 


tions. This we have not done. 

Yet God gives us hope. We do not see 
clearly the path that God has set before 
us but we are sure that he is leading us, 
and that at Oberlin he has given us new 
light. 

In this light we see that the church is 
God’s church and that the unity is his 
unity. This unity, we believe, is to be: 

—A unity in Christ who died for us, 
is risen, regnant, and will come 
again to gather together all things in 
his judgment and grace; 

—A unity in adoration of God—one 
offering of wonder, love and praise; 

—A unity of declared faith, sounding 
the vast Amen of the whole church’s 
believing life through all the cen- 
turies; 

—A unity of bearing one another’s 
burdens and sharing one another’s 
joys; 

—A unity in which every ministry is 
a ministry of and for all the mem- 
bers, bound together in a worship- 
ping and sacramental community; 

—A unity in mission to the world, 
originating with, sustained by and 
offered to the one Christ, and con- 
ducted with such transparency of 
love and faithfulness that the world 
will believe on him; 

—A unity possessing rich variety in 
worship, life and organization. 

Our message to the churches is an 
expression of desire and hope that some- 


thing of what we have thought, experi- 
enced and wrought during these days to- 
gether may be shared widely with our 
fellow-Christians. 

(1) We commend a study of the re- 
ports of this conference. We invite all 
churches, aided by these reports and find- 
ings, to engage with us in bringing their 
present life under the judgment of the 
Lord of the Whole Church as we strug- 
gle to understand the unity we seek. 

(2) We call upon every local church 
and congregation to examine the way in 
which it makes visible the nature of the 
church of Christ. It is not only our sep- 
arations as churches and denominations 
but in our social stratification, our racial 
segregation, our introversion and self- 
content despite God’s summons to our 
mission to the world, that we deny and 
refuse the unity he would offer us. 

(3) We look for continuing advance 
in the practical unity of united action by 
churches and congregations, and, with 
the Lund Conference and the Evanston 
Assembly, we repeat to the churches the 
question “whether they should not act 
together in all matters except those in 
which deep differences of conviction com- 
pel them to act separately?” 

(4) We ask all Christians to pray 
unceasingly that the oneness of God’s 
people may be manifest among men. 

As we invite our brethren to engage 
in this task of study and self-examination 
we also covet for them the renewal of 
joy, expectancy and hope that has been 
ours in this conference. We have known 
more surely that in Christ “are all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge hid- 
den”—not alone for the life of the 
churches in their quest for unity but for 
all the People of God in their pilgrim- 
age. 
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SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS.... 


. maintains an outstanding faculty dedicated to 
Christian principles for men and women who are . 
. individuals, not numbers. 
‘ participants, not spectators. 


Write to Admissions Counselor, Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 
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Beginning where the “3 R’s” end... 
Stillman’s “3 L” training—a stimulating experience in 
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Progress Is Reported by 
Pittsburgh Internship 


PIrTrsBURGH, PA. (RNS)—After seven 
months trial the novel Pittsburgh In- 
ternship for theological seminary students 
has been pronounced worthwhile. 

Ellsworth E. Jackson, its director, said 
the plan which aims to supplement sem- 
inary studies with practical experience 
has proved beneficial to the participants. 

Dr. Jackson is a young assistant min- 
ister of Pittsburgh’s First Presbyterian 
Church who was given time off to con- 
duct the internship experiment in its in- 
itial year. 

Eight students have taken one year 
out of their seminary course to do many 
things not part of a formal] theological 
training. These have included: 

Walking a beat with a Lower Hill dis- 
trict policeman to find that life can 
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At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian - in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. 
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become ‘‘quite messy.” 

Sitting in with a psychiatrist as he 
examined youthful inmates of the Mor- 
ganza Training School, a corrective in- 
stitution for juveniles. 

Attending dances with a disc jockey 
as a guide. 

Making house-to-house canvasses in 
the role of laymen. 

Living together under one roof. 

Preaching and teaching in district 
churches on Sundays. 

The internship is patterned after med- 
ical procedure which requires hospital 
experience by prospective physicians be- 
fore they begin actual practice. 


From Three Churches 

The young men under Dr. Jackson’s 
tutelage include Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians and Methodists. 

Dr. Jackson’s wife and two small sons 
along with two students’ wives complete 
the group housed in a 22-room old- 
fashioned mansion. 

Of the internship’s first try-out Dr. 
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g Need Among Hebrew Christians in Israel Homeland 


We earnestly appeal to Christians to pray for us as we seek special funds for 

the following urgent needs in Israel: 

1. A Pastoral ministry amongst Hebrew Christians that will strengthen their 
faith and consolidate their witness. 

2. A program of training Hebrew Christians and supplying them with tools to 
enable them to earn their own living. 





on 





Rev. Jacob Peltz 


3. The means to provide needy Hebrew Christians with proper shelter, food and 


clothing. 


. An Eventide Home for aged Hebrew Christian immigrants no longer able to 


care for themselves, many of whom have no homes of their own. 


. An adequate center for the work of The International Hebrew Christian Al- 


liance in which Hebrew Christians can find fellowship and outreach. 


The cost of these projects is very great! Will you pray for us as we promote 
our witness for Christ on 4 Continents and in 13 Countries including Israel? 
Please send your gift in support of this urgent ministry. Address communica- 
tions to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEBREW CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


U.S.A. 
5630-W North Campbell Ave. 
Chicago 45, Ill. 


Rev. Jacob Peltz, Ph.B., B.D., Secretary 


Canada 
91-W Bellevue Ave. 
Toronto, Ontario 


Jackson said: 


“It has worked out excellently. I be 
lieve every one of these young men would 
say they had benefited tremendously. 
What they got here they didn’t get in the 
seminary. 

“By our close fellowship we have come 
to know ourselves and to know what 
makes us and other people tick. It has 
made us all better fitted for the ministry 
in terms of understanding people as 
people.” 

The seminarians receive no academic 
credits for their year of internship. Lodg- 
ing and food are provided free. All ex- 
penses are provided by gifts from mem- 
bers of various denominations. The 
annual budget is about $20,000. 

The Pittsburgh Internship was orig- 
inated by Samuel M. Shoemaker, rector 
of Calvary Episcopal church here. 


Say Alcoholics Come 
From Disturbed Homes 


Buck Hirt Fats, Pa. (RNs)—An 
estimated 60 per cent of the nation’s 
four million alcoholics come from dis- 
turbed or insecure homes, some 100 Meth- 
odist temperance leaders were told here. 

Dr. George T. Harding, president of 
the Harding Sanitarium in Worthington, 
O., gave the figure at a four-day School 
of Alcohol Studies. 

Male alcoholics outnumber women six- 
to-one, he informed lay and ministerial 
representatives from a 12-state area. 

Citing a recent survey, Dr. Harding 
also reported that 56 per cent of the teen- 
agers of 90 communities said they got 
their first drink in their own homes. 

“Preventive education among young 
people should be our major concern,” he 
said. “The only cure for alcoholism is 
not to drink.” 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 26 yeare— 
Organizations make money selling our 
Pound Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. 
Season starts Nov. 10th. We prepny ship- 
ments. You pay us when sold. Write 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO.. CRESTVIEW. FLA. 

















CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 








HELP WANTED 





TEACHER WANTED for Christian school. 
Wire or call W. E. Hill, Jr., Hopewell, 
Virginia. 





EXPERIENCED DIRECTOR OF Christian 

Education wanted for Arkansas church 
of 850 members. Reply stating qualifica- 
tions and availability to Box F-11, c/o 
Presbyterian Outlook. 





NOTICE 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP ADVENTURE 

August 1958, Manila, Tokyo (World Con- 
vention of Christian Education) Taipeh, 
Hong Kong, Australian Extension. Ask for 
details: Miss Jane Thompson, 6112 N. 11th 
St.. Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
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Moral Standards in a Church 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


1 Corinthians 5-6; Printed Text S:6-13; 6:17-20 


Sunday School Lesson for October 13, 1957 


Our lesson for this week is based on 
two selections from Paul’s first letter to 
the Corinthians: the first, dealing with 
the need for church discipline, and the 
second, with the need for self-discipline. 


I. The Need of Church Discipline, 
1 Cor. 5:9-13 


Paul’s letter to the Corinthians, we 
have seen, was occasioned partly by a 
series of questions put to Paul in a letter 
from the church (cf. 7:1), and partly by 
information as to abuses which he had 
received from private sources (cf. 1:10- 
11; 5:1). This letter from the Corin- 
thians, this information in regard to 
them, showed Paul that very unhappy 
conditions were existing in the church 
at Corinth. It was broken into factions. 
Some of its members were living openly 
immoral lives, and discipline was not 
being exercised. Others had quarrels 
over which they dragged one another into 
the heathen courts. Differences of opin- 
ion had arisen in regard to marriage and 
social relations generally; with regard 
to banquets and the propriety of eating 
meats offered to idols; the behavior of 
women in religious assemblies; the 
Lord’s Supper; the use and value of 
spiritual gifts, and the hope of the resur- 
rection. Unable to go himself to set 
matters aright, or to induce Apollos to 
go (16:12), Paul sent Timothy to travel 
overland through Macedonia to Corinth 
(4:17; 16:10) and meanwhile dispatch- 
ed the letter which we speak of as First 
Corinthians directly across the sea. It 
was a pastoral letter to the church at 
Corinth and takes up in order the ten 
problems which confronted the church at 
that time. 

The first of these, as we have seen, 
was the problem of factiousness, which 
threatened to break the church into war- 
ring groups (chapters 1-4); the second 
was the lack of moral discipline, the 
problem with which we are now con- 
cerned. 


Corinth was the largest and most pros- 
perous city in Greece. 


“Its large population was made up of 
native Greeks, Roman colonists, Jewish 
settlers, and a mixed crowd of sailors and 
traders from the east. A few men of 
standing and wealth joined the church, 
but for the most part the gospel won its 
recruits from the artisans and dock labor- 
ers, the petty tradesmen, the slaves and 
freedmen, who formed a large proportion 
of the populace. The two deities held in 
special honor at Corinth were Poseidon, 
patron of the famous Isthmian games (cf. 
1 Corinthians 9:24-27), and Aphrodite, 
whose temple with its thousand dedi- 
cated prostitutes towered above the city 
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on the lofty summit of the Acrocorinthus. 
Thus the foulest immorality flourished 
under the sanction of religion and Co- 
rinth became proverbial for its vice 
through all the Greek world.” (W. F. 
Howard in Abingdon Bible Commentary) 


It is not strange under these circum- 
stances that much of Paul’s trouble in 
this church arose from the low moral 
standards of its pagan converts. 

1. The Situation 5:1-2. One of the 
Corinthian Christians was living with 
his father’s wife, his own stepmother, a 
relation forbidden by Roman law as well 
as Jewish, and universally condemned 
by public opinion. And yet the church 
had taken no action. You are even 
puffed up, Paul writes. (KJv) He does 
not mean that they were puffed up be- 
cause of this outrage, but in spite of it. 
“You are arrogant. Ought you not 
rather to mourn,” the Rsv translates. “Let 
him who has done this be removed from 
among you.” A proper Christian in- 
stinct, Paul intimates, would have led 
them to expell this guilty person from 
their number. Instead they are uncon- 
cerned. They do not seem to think they 
have any responsibility in the matter. 

2. Paul’s Solution 5:3-8. Drastic 
action must be taken for the sake of the 
sinner, and for the sake of the church. 
The local church must meet in full ses- 
sion, conscious of the presence in all 
his power of the Lord in whose name 
they meet, remembering too that the apos- 
tle is with them in thought, and solemnly 
excommunicate the offender, deliver him 
back to Satan, from whose empire he 
had been delivered when he became a 
Christian, in order that his fleshly lusts 
might be overcome, and the sinner him- 
self ultimately saved. Such action is nec- 
essary not only for the sake of the sinner, 
but also for the sake of the church. Glory- 
ing in their numerical growth, in their 
spiritual development, or in any other 
aspect of their church life, is not per- 
missible so long as this plague spot re- 
mains. ‘‘A little leaven,” says Paul, in 
time ‘“‘ferments the whole lump of dough.” 

What is the leaven to which Paul 
refers? Is it the evil example of the 
man in question, or is it the church’s 
indifference toward moral wrong? More 
likely, the latter. 

“Toleration of such conduct implies con- 
currence, and debases the standard of 
moral judgment. To be indifferent to 
grave misbehavior is to become partly 
responsible for it. A subtle atmosphere 
in which evil readily springs up and is 
diffused is the result. The leaven that 
was infecting the Corinthian church 
vitiated public opinion.’ 

Action must be taken, therefore, not 


only for the sinner’s good, but also for 
the church’s good. 

If Paul’s remedy seems severe we must 
remember, as Dr. Howard points out, 
that “it would have been fatal to the 
purity of a church largely recruited from 
paganism to tolerate lax moral standards 
in the community.” 

3. An Explanation 5:9-13. In this 
paragraph Paul attempts to clear up a 
misunderstanding caused by a previous 
letter to the Corinthians, in which he had 
warned them against tolerating men of 
immoral life in the Christian community. 
They understood him to say that they 
were not to have any associations with 
such men, in the church or out of it. 
Says Professor Howard: 

“In view of the indulgent attitude to 
the gross offender in their own midst, 
it seems less likely that the Corinthian 
Christians had made a brave attempt at 
social isolation than that they urged the 
impracticability of this policy as an ex- 
cuse for ignoring Paul’s high demand 
for internal discipline. Paul concedes 
the obvious necessity for all but an- 
chorites to have business dealings with 
men of the world who fall below the 
Christian standard of monotheism, sex- 
ual purity, disinterestedness and honesty. 
It is not the missionary’s duty to pro- 
nounce sentence upon those who have 
not accepted the Christian yoke. That 
would surely be to usurp the divine func- 
tion. But it is the duty of the church 
to maintain its high moral standard 
among its own members. Christian fel- 
lowship must be withheld from anyone 
bearing the name of brother not only if 
he lapse into idolatry or sexual sin, but 
also if he discredit the Christian standard 
of life by losing control of appetite or 
tongue, or by inordinate desire for gain, 
leading to unfair exactions.” 

In this case tolerance has certainly 
gone too far. This scoundrel who is liv- 
ing with his father’s wife must certainly 
be expelled. 

4. Application. We can see that dis- 
cipline was essential in the early history 
of the church, and that it is essential in 
mission lands today, in order that the 
church might be differentiated from the 
world. It was regarded as an essential 
function of the church in our own land 
until some time after the Civil War. 
Today except in regard to ministers it is 
no longer exercised. Do we or do we 
not need a revival of church discipline 
in our own day? If so, how should it 
be exercised? And whom should we at- 
tempt to discipline? 

The Presbyterian, U.S., 
Church Order says: 


Book of 


“The ends of discipline, so far as it in- 
volves judicial action, are the spiritual 
good of the offender, the vindication of 
the honor of Christ, the rebuke of of- 
fences, the removal of scandal, and the 
promotion of the purity and welfare of 
the church.” 


Can we attain these ends today best 
by exercising church discipline, by ex- 
communicating the sinner, or in some 
other way? What other way? What 
attitude should Christian people take 
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toward a brother who has fallen into 
gross sin? Should Christians maintain 
intimate social contacts, form close 
friendships with men and women whose 
standards are definitely below their own? 
Idolatry, drunkenness, immorality, cov- 
etousness, extortion—which of these sins 
named by Paul do we find among Chris- 
tian people today? How can the Chris- 
tian church best move to overcome them? 


ll. The Need for Self-Discipline 


In 6:12-20 Paul argues for self-dis- 
cipline in one particular field, that of 
sexual morality. 

As the rsv seeks to make clear by the 
use of quotation marks, Paul is address- 
ing himself here to a man who misuses 
the principle of Christian liberty, per- 
haps quoting Paul himself, who in an- 
other context had said, “All things are 
lawful to me,” to prove that he is just 
as free to indulge himself sexually as he 
is to eat meat which has been exposed 
before an idolatrous shrine. 

Paul replies in vs. 12 that there are 
two limitations on the exercise of Chris- 
tian freedom: one is the danger that it 
has for others; and the other is the dan- 
ger it has for one’s self. To put it 
otherwise, there are two questions one 
must ask: first, is it harmful to others? 
Second, does it make me its slave? ‘“‘ ‘All 
things are lawful for me,’ but not all 
things are helpful. ‘All things are law- 
ful for me’, but I will not be enslaved 
by anything” (Rsv). By anything, says 
Paul—that anything includes a great 
many things which may not have been 
in Paul’s mind in the first century A.D. 
—habit-forming drugs, whisky, beer, 
cigarettes, sleeping pills, coffee, tran- 
quilizers, and what else? 

John Wesley’s mother once wrote to 
her son: 

“Would you judge of the lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of pleasure, take this rule. 
Whatever weakens your reason, impairs 
the tenderness of your conscience, ob- 
scures your sense of God, or take off the 
relish of spiritual things, in short, what- 
ever increases the strength and authority 
of your body over your mind, that thing is 
sin to you, however innocent it may be in 
itself.” 

The rule which Susanna Wesley gave 
to her son is still good for us. 

In vs. 13 Paul proceeds to point out 
that not all things can be put in the 
same category. Because a Christian is 
free to eat or not eat food offered to idols 
does not mean that he is free to indulge 
himself sexually. 

Food is meant for the stomach and the 
stomach for food, but ultimately both 
will perish. Our resurrection bodies will 
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not be sustained with food, and therefore 
will have no stomachs. But the body 
is not intended for immorality, but for 
the Lord, and God who raised him from 
the dead will also raise us by his power. 
We need to recall here that for Paul, 
“body” includes the total personality of 
man, the complete psychosomatic unity. 
Sexual immorality alienates the person- 
ality from Christ and disqualifies a man 
for that resurrection in Christ which re- 
places the physical body with a spiritual 
body, in other words makes it impossible 
for one to realize his full potentialities 
in Christ. As W. F. Howard puts it: 

“The union of man and woman is not 
only physical, it is psychological. The 
two lives grow incorporate into one an- 
other. The spasmodic union with a pros- 
titute is injurious to that growth of the 
higher self which depends on spiritual 
fellowship with Christ.” 

It is interesting to note that Paul does 
not approach the problem from the stand- 
point of community health or of respect 
for personality considered simply on the 
human plane. It is rather, he argues, 
that one’s relationship to God through 
Christ, and hence one’s personal destiny, 
one’s hope of immortality, is affected by 
such self-indulgence. Sexual immoral- 
ity destroys one’s union with Christ; 
union with Christ is incompatible with 
prostitution because if we are united to 
Christ we become one spirit with him. 

We are then to shun immorality (Rsv) 
or flee from it, as the KJv indicates. This 
is one temptation, Paul suggests, which 
is too insidious for anyone to dally with, 
or to stop and argue about. ‘Every 
other sin which a man commits is out- 
side the body,” adds Paul, “but the im- 
moral man sins against his own body.” 
This is a very difficult verse about which 
expositors greatly differ. Perhaps the 
best explanation is that offered by Rob- 
ertson and Plummer, who argue plau- 
sibly that the first and more difficult 
clause can be understood only as the 
opposite of the former. 

“To sin against one’s own body is to 
defraud it of its part in Christ, to cut it 
off from its eternal destiny. This is what 
fornication does in a unique degree... . 
All other sins are ‘without the body’ (rel- 
atively, not absolutely) in the sense that 
they do not as directly as fornication 
does, alienate the body from Christ, its 
Life and its Goal.” 

Your body, he continues, is a temple 
of the Holy Spirit and has been bought 
with a price. Hastings says these words 
declare the basis on which all the fabric 
of specifically Christian civilization 
stands—the doctrine of the intrinsic 
sanctity of the body, bought by Christ 
on the cross, indwelt by the Spirit of 
God, commissioned to be the instrument 
of God’s glory. 





STUDYING 1 Corinthians? 

—Today, order ‘‘The Church in the 
World,”” Church of Scotland Bible study 
help, 55-page booklet, 35¢. Outlook, 
1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 











Marcus Dods declares: 


“To say that we are temples of God is 
not to use a figure of speech. It is the 
temple of stone that is the figure; the 
true dwelling place of God is man. In 
nothing can God reveal himself as he can 
in man. Through nothing else can he 
express so much of what is truly divine. 
It is not a building of stone which forms 
a fit temple for God; it is not even the 
heaven of heavens. In material nature 
only a small part of God can be seen and 
known. It is in man, able to choose what 
is morally good, able to resist temptation, 
to make sacrifices for worthy ends, to 
determine his own character; it is in 
man whose own will is his law, and who 
is not the mere mechanical agent of an- 
other’s will, that God finds a worthy 
temple for himself.” 

A Christian is God’s temple, because 
in him God can express and reveal what 
is best in himself. Paul emphasizes the 
fact that this Spirit which dwells in the 
Christian comes from God, is God’s gift. 
Such a Spirit, he indicates, cannot dwell 
in a polluted sanctuary. 

Our bodies can be occupied by the 
Holy Spirit only because and in so far 
as we belong to another, only because and 
in so far as Christ’s death has enslaved 
us unto himself. The price to which 
Paul refers is the blood or offered life 
of Christ. The redeemed Christian is 
henceforth the slave of a new master, and 
to take away his members from him is 
a gross violation of his rights. It is our 
duty on the other hand to glorify God in 
our bodies. To do this we must (1) 
remember that our body is his shrine, 
his temple, and keep it free from sin 
(intemperance, fornication, what else?) 
(2) We must discipline the body, that 
it may be a fit abode for his Spirit, a fit 
instrument for his service. This does 
not mean that the body should be neglect- 
ed or despised. (In former times it was 
the belief of men that they honored God 
by punishing the flesh. Are Christians 
ever tempted to make this mistake to- 
day?) It does mean that the body is 
not to be unduly indulged, so that its 
efficiency should be in any way impaired 

(in what ways are Christians tempted 
sinfully to indulge?). (3) We must use 
our bodies to serve God, and carry for- 
ward the purposes of his Kingdom. What 
else would you suggest ? 


To Consider 
According to a recent news item in 
Time: 


“Venereal disease, although readily con- 
trollable with today’s wonder drugs, is 
increasing at an alarming rate among 
U.S. teen-agers in some areas. Latest 
figures: 200,000 persons between 11 and 19 
now have VD (more than half the num- 
ber of total cases), and by current esti- 
mates, 200,000 more will be infected next 
year.” 


What responsibility does this fact lay 
upon parents, the church, the public 
health authorities ? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, Volume XI. 
Edited by George Arthur Buttrick and others. 
The Abingdon Press, Nashville and New 
York. 817 pp., $8.75. 

With this volume one of most signif- 
icant publishing events of recent years 
—an introduction text (in both KJv and 
RSV), exegesis and exposition of the 39 
books of the Old Testament and the 27 
books of the New Testament in twelve 
volumes—reaches its culmination and 
climax. 

Traveling widely through the church, 
I have been struck by the number of 
churches which have secured copies for 
their libraries; struck even more by the 
number of laymen who, along with their 
ministers, have secured them for their 
personal libraries. 

Volume 12 should prove to be one of 
the most useful of the series, worth its 
price for its treatment of the Book of 
Revelation alone. 

Burton Scott Easton holds that the 
Epistle of James was written by some 
unknown author, belonging neither to the 
Pauline nor Jewish wing of the church, 
who has included in his letter much ma- 
terial from a pre-Christian Jewish source 
or sources, aS well as a little from Greek 
(Stoic-Cynic) sources. It was written 
somewhere between 80 and 100 A.D., at 
a time when the local authority once ex- 
ercised by the apostles, had been taken 
over by a group of elders. 

A. M. Hunter argues that we may 
safely accept the tradition which links 
First Peter with the great Apostle. He 
thinks, however, that we should attribute 
a large share in the actual composition 
of the letter to Silvanus (see 5:12), who 
is responsible for the fluent Greek in 
which the letter is written. 

A. E. Barnett, in agreement with mod- 
ern scholars generally, holds that II 
Peter could not have come from the Apos- 
tle’s hand. But, as Dr. Homrighausen 
points out, there is no fraud or fiction 
involved in its claims to be from the 
pen of Peter. 





“Pseudonymity was a device whereby the 
spirit and perhaps the funded wisdom of 
some widely recognized and highly-es- 
teemed persons were used to proclaim 
truth with authority. What we have in 
this letter may not be from the actual 
hand or the immediate dictation of Peter 
the apostle, but what we have is Petrine 
in character and spirit.” 


Amos N. Wilder believes that I, II, 
III John were written by some otherwise 
unknown elder in the first decade of the 
2nd century in exposition and defence 
of the evangelical tradition as over 
against its threatened Gnostic perver- 
sion. 

Jude, according to Dr. Barnett, was 
also written by an author otherwise un- 
known (not the brother of Jesus), about 
125 A.D., to warn his fellow-Christians 
against the hostile teaching and the im- 
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moral practices of Docetism (the idea 
that Jesus’ humanity was seeming, not 
real). 

Martin Rist, in his very fine treat- 
ment of The Revelation, holds with mod- 
ern scholars generally that the book was 
addressed to Christians facing persecu- 
tion during the reign of Domitian, prob- 
ably around 95 A.D. The seer did not 
write to unfold the future for men of 
subsequent generations, but rather to as- 
sure his readers of the ultimate victory 
of God’s Kingdom, and to make a mar- 
tyr’s death from loyalty to Christ more 
alluring and desirable than freedom from 
persecution and death which could be 
obtained only by according worship to the 
Roman state and its rulers. 

This final volume of the series has a 
notable group of expositors: Gordon Po- 
teat for James; Elmer G. Homrighausen 
for I and II Peter and Jude; Paul W. 
Hoon for the Johannine epistles; Lynn 
Harold Hough on Revelation is truly 
superb. He believes that this last book 
of the Bible has a timely message for 
our own day, and without allowing him- 
self to be drawn aside by details drives 
that message home. 

The book also contains a number of 
helpful supplemental articles: one on the 
transmission of the New Testament, by 
Kenneth L. Clark; an illustrated history 
of the Biblical text, by John C. Trevor; 
a literary chronology, by Samuel Ter- 
rien and John Knox; and a very illum- 


inating article on the Dead Sea scrolls, 
by Frank Moore Cross, Jr. Professor 
Cross maintains that the Qumran manu- 
scripts open a new period in the study 
of the Old Testament text; and that they 
illumine greatly the language and 
thought of the New Testament. He il- 
lustrates in some detail the new under- 
standing which is already emerging as 
a consequence of the similarity of ideas 
and language between the writers of 
these manuscripts and those of the New 
Testament, and gives reasons for believ- 
ing that much more is to come. 

The volume closes with an index of 
Scripture cited out of context and an 
index of subjects. 

All in all it is a magnificent volume 
with which to round out this great series 
of commentaries. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








U.S. Ministers 

C. A. Sthreshley, now on furlough from 
the Belgian Congo, at 1204 Rennie Ave., 
Richmond 27, Va. 

C. W. Thomas West, from Hurley, Va., 
to Vansant, Va. 

William D. Boyd, from Mt. Pleasant, 
Tenn., to Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Preston C. Daniel, Jr., from Forrest 
City, Ark., to 135 South St., S. W., Cullen- 
dale Sta., Camden, Ark. 

John R. Smith, from Dallas, Texas, to 
2333 Elizabeth St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Cc. B. Yeargan, Jr., from Marion, N. C., 
to Rt. 2, Williamston, N. C., where he is 
pastor of the Bear Grass and Roberson’s 
Chapel. 

J. A. McQueen, from Fulton, Mo., to 
Casa Rey Motel, 504 W. Flores St., Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

H. H. Patrick, from Flippin, Ark., to 
Bull Shoals, Ark. 

A. L. Davis, missionary on furlough 
from Brazil, from Delmar, N. Y., to 
1208 Rennie Ave., Richmond 27, Va. 

Clarence G. Durham, completing a 
year’s study at New College, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, is now at the First Church, 
Grant at Palm Sts., Fitzgerald, Ga. 

George S. Heyer, Jr., from Houston, 
Texas, to Box 44, 409 Prospect St., New 
Haven 11, Conn. 

J. Cecil Lawrence, associate pastor of 
the North Avenue church, Atlanta, Ga., 
has been called to become executive sec- 
retary of Mecklenburg Presbytery (N. C.). 


USA Ministers 

Albert E. Brunt, from Malvern, 
to 302 Franklin St., Blissfield, Mich. 

Raiph M. Martin, from Camden, Ohio, 
to Brookston, Ind. 

R. A. Hartman, trom Joliet, Ill., to First 
Presbyterian Church, 920 Clark St., War- 
saw, Ill. 

Jay H. Confair, from Crown Point, Ind., 
to 224 10th St., Evanston, Wyo. 

Donald R. Weisbaker, from Reeds 
Spring, Mo., to 3422 Wenonah, Berwyn, 
Ill. 

Walter D. Cavert, 
tendent of Christian Education for the 
Synod of N. Y., now retired, has become 
professor of Christian Education at Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary. He will 
spend four days a week in Chicago, but 
his home will be at 846 Maryland Ave., 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

George L. Knight, from Ridgewood, 
N. J., to Lafayette church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lawrence Black, formerly in the chap- 
laincy, now serves the North church, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Robert L. Blackwell, from 
Park, N. Y., to Plainsboro, N. J. 

Luther Bostrom, from Oakfield, N. Y., 
to assistant pastor of the University 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Allen Brokaw, from Cambridge 
to Blauvelt, N. Y. 

Max House, from 
Phelps, N. Y. 

Henry Jameson, Jr., from New Boston, 
N. H., to assistant pastor, First church, 
Endicott, N. Y. 

William Jones, from Sodus, N. Y., to 
Bay City, Mich. 

Benjamin Lake, from Palisades, N. Y., 
to assistant pastor, First church, Rome, 
M.. B- 

Robert McCarthy, from Wanakena, 
N. Y., to Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
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Ohio, 


formerly superin- 


Orchard 


>  » 


Mexico, N. Y., to 


G. Howard Mickelsen, from Trumans- 
burg, N. Y., to Otego, N. Y. 

Ambrosio Patacsil, from Puerto Rico 
to St. Albans, N. Y. 

David Poling, from Le Roy, N. Y., to 
the Lafayette Ave. church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Donald Roberts, formerly with the 
Board of Foreign Missions, now serves 
the First church, Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Charles Schwartz, from Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Trumansburg, N. Y. 

Campbell Sheil, from Red Bank, N. J., 
to Woodlawn Hts., N. Y. 

G. Roger Smith, from Buffalo, N. Y., to 
Webster, N. Y. 

Ralph Sundquist, from Franklinville, 
N. Y., to North church, N. Tonawanda, 
BM. ¥. 

Irwin W. Underhill, from Philadelphia, 
Pa., to Nunda, N. Y. 

Warren Young, from Toronto, Canada, 
to Calvary church, Rochester, N. Y. 

James D. Yula, formerly of Scotland, 
is now in Amagansett, N. Y., where he 
serves the Amagansett and Montauk 
churches. 

Glenn C. Carlson, who has been study- 
ing at Edinburgh, Scotland, now serves 
the First Church, E. North St., Waverly, 
Ohio. 

Gardner L. Winn, from Marengo, Iowa, 
to the First church, 88 Ripon Ave., Hills- 
dale, Mich. 

Robert Caine from Duluth, Minn., to 49 
Shoreham Dr., Rochester 18, N. Y. 

Leslie M. Gonnsen from Trenton, Mich., 
to 1234 Hubbard Ave., Detroit 9, Mich. 

Julian Charles, Jr., from Walton, Ky., 
to Westwood First church, 3011 Harrison 
Ave., Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 

L. H. Shonfelt from Waukegan, IIl., to 
4222 Hamilton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DEATHS 


Ernest D. Crabb, 83, 
sionary to 


longtime mis- 
China and once pastor in 


South Wales, N. Y., died Duarte, Calif., 
Sept. 14. A minister son, Chester, is 
pastor in Erie, Pa. 


BRADLEY AT HOME 

S. Hugh Bradley, field secretary of the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Board of World 
Missions, has returned to Nashville, 
Tenn., after suffering a heart attack in 
Korea during the summer. He is able to 
be back in his office for limited service. 


CHAPLAINS 

Duncan N. Naylor, from Ft. Slocum, 
N. Y., to Hq. 42nd Field Artillery Group, 
APO 34, N. Y. 

Robert B. Dunbar, from Rock Hill, 
S. C., to U. S. Naval Hospital, San Diego, 
Calif. 

MINISTERS’ WIVES 

New officers elected at the annual 
meeting of the Ministers’ Wives Forum at 
Montreat, N. C., are: Mrs. Herman Dil- 
lard, Abbeville, S. C., president; Mrs. 
John Rice, Norfolk, Va., secretary; Mrs. 
Jeff T. Kesterson, Greensboro, N. C., his- 
torian. Officers serving another year are: 
Mrs. William Stewart, Tallahassee, Fla., 
vice-president, and Mrs. L. W. Topping, 
Spartanburg, S. C. treasurer. 


AT YALE 

Sara Little, of the Assembly’s Training 
School faculty, Richmond, Va., is con- 
tinuing her post-graduate study, 236 S. 
Ronan Ave., Disciples’ House, New Haven 
11, Conn. 


STERLING COLLEGE 
70th Anniversary 


A fully accredited Christian liberal arts 
college located at Sterling, Kansas. Co- 
educational. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
United Presbyterian. Write for brochure 
and catalog to: Admissions Counselor. 
William M. McCreery, president 














FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 


EXCELLENCE 
IS OUR 
AIM 








Maryville 
College 


(Founded 1819) 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 


A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the Pres- 
byterian Church USA., offering a well-balanced curricu- 
um in 26 major subject areas. Fully accredited. Students 
from 35 states and several foreign countries in student 
body of about eight hundred. Cost of $780 a year for tui- 
tion, board, room, and fees, with substantial reduction 
possible through widely-known Student Help Program. 





Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 


Separate Campuses..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fuily accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 





Danville, Ky. 








University of DUBUQUE 


intellectually Vigorous . . Consciously Christian 
Fully Accredited College of 
Liberal Arts and Theological Seminary. 
In ite Second Century of Service. Under 
auspices of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
WRITE: Admissions Department, University 
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Duke University Library 


Durham, N. C. 
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